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Andragogy and Motivation: An Examination of the Principles of Andragogy through Two 
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Andragogy, originally proposed by Malcolm Knowles, has been criticized as an atheoretical model. 
Validation of andragogy has been advocated by scholars, and this paper explores one method for that 
process. Current motivation theory, specifically socioemotional selectivity and self-determination theory 
correspond with aspects of andragogy. In conjunction, these two theories could be used to test and 
validate the model. This paper explains the correspondence of the motivation theories with andragogy and 
proposes a process for validation. 
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Maleolm Knowles’ prineiples of andragogy have been at the eore of adult learning sinee the theory was put forward 
over 30 years ago. In that time, both strong detraetors and strong supporters have emerged. Detraetors often point 
out the ineonsisteneies in the model (e.g. Hartree, 1984) as a problem, while supporters reeount the utility of the 
model as an overriding virtue. Knowles diseusses andragogy in the eontext of psyehologieal theory (Knowles, 
Holton & Swanson, 1998) but relies on older theories, sueh as ones from Abraham Maslow, Kurt Lewin and B.F. 
Skinner. Using these models as anehors fuels the detraetors from the post-modem eamp that elaim that Knowles’ 
model is an artifaet from a meehanistie intelleetual frame (e.g. Graee, 1996). Conneeting andragogy to more reeent 
psyehologieal theories ean resolve this eoneem. 

Reeent researeh in psyehology has by neeessity been developed with a eertain resistanee to post-modem 
eritiques. Several faetors eontribute to this: thorough subjeet seleetion to avoid eonfounding results with raee, age, 
gender or soeioeeonomie faetors; an understanding of the post-modem prineiples of dialeetie diseourse and 
sometimes an applieation of those prineiples in development of theory; and a greater relianee on empirieal researeh 
aided by more sophistieated statisties whieh enable diffieult eoneepts to be analyzed. Although not making the 
researeh immune to eritieism, these faetors improve the robust nature of more reeent psyehologieal findings. 

Andragogy, with its foeus on the individual and a eoneem about learning, teaehing and adult development has 
many parallels with psyehology. These parallels need to be narrowed down in order to diseem whieh theory is 
relevant. Beeause andragogy is eoneemed about learning, eognitive psyehology is a relevant field. Given that the 
eontext of andragogy is the relationship between a learner and an edueator, soeial psyehologieal theories are 
relevant. The signifieanee of adult learning eontrasted with ehild- and adoleseent learning makes developmental 
psyehology relevant. However, one traek of psyehologieal researeh seems extremely pertinent to the andragogieal 
model. This traek has roots in eognitive psyehology, soeial psyehology and developmental psyehology. The 
researeh traek in question is motivation. The researeh in motivation eorresponds to andragogy in many ways. Most 
direetly, andragogy has motivation as one of its six prineiples. Upon deeper examination, motivation plays an 
implieit role in the other five prineiples as well. In partieular, two eurrent theories provide insight into andragogy 
and a potential for validating the model. Self-determination theory is a needs-based theory that proposes an inherent 
growth drive eentering on three eore needs. Autonomy, eompetenee and relatedness are all relevant o andragogy. 
Soeioemotional seleetivity theory foeuses on individuals’ relationship with time, goals and emotions. The eore of 
this theory eenters around the impaet of age on ehoosing between goals foeused on knowledge and goals foeused on 
regulating emotions. This distinetion is direetly relevant to andragogogieal prineiples. This paper will show that 
these two theories relate to andragogy in a way that will enable eloser examination and validation of andragogy. 

Before reviewing the literature and examining andragogy through the lens of that literature, a point about the 
nature of andragogy needs to be aeknowledged. Andragogy is an atheoretieal model and as sueh, is based on 
observation and experienee, rather than logieal postulates and/or empirieal researeh. This is, indeed, part of the 
model’s vulnerability to erities. The intent of this review is to use theoretieal support from the motivation literature 
to strengthen andragogy. This ean be seen as a first step in the proeess Davenport and Davenport (1985) suggest of 
resolving andragogy through empirieal testing, as mueh of the theory to be diseussed has been empirieally 
researehed. Moreover, eombining Davis and Davis’s (1998) opinion of the benefit of a more theoretieal field of 
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human resources development and Brookfield’s (1986) opinion that andragogy is the most popular model in adult 
learning leads to the conclusion that connecting andragogy to theory is an endeavor that can further the field of 
Human Resources Development. 

Theoretical Framework: Motivation Theories and Andragogy 

Before looking at the individual principles of andragogy, one key facet of the model must be examined. 
Underpinning the model of andragogy is the idea that adult and children are different. This is a key supposition in 
dismissing pedagogy for andragogy. Socioemotional selectivity has a method for delineating adults and children 
that is relevant to andragogy. 

Socioemotional selectivity is concerned with the choice between differing types of goals. The factor that 
mediates the choice of one type of goal over the other is an individual’s perspective on whether future time is 
constrained or expansive. This future time perspective is seen to vary with age: as a person grows older, time 
becomes more constrained because the reality of death becomes increasingly imminent. Therefore, an individual in 
their adolescent years is likely to have an expansive future time perspective, while the same individual in their old 
age will have a more constrained future time perspective (Carstensen 1987, 1991). However, future time perspective 
is not seen to co-vary with age as “time from birth” but rather co-varies with age more appropriately as “proximity 
to death”. A study by Carstensen and Fredrickson (1998) illustrate this principle: HIV positive individuals tended to 
react in the same manner as senior citizens. 

Socioemotional selectivity and self-determination theory each lend perspective core principles of the model of 
andragogy. Currently, there are six core principles of andragogy expressed by Knowles, et al. (1998). Four were 
originally proposed and the other two were added more recently in 1980 and 1999. The principles of andragogy are 
described as important “assumptions about adult leamers”(Knowles, 1980). As mentioned earlier, one of these 
principles refers directly to the motivation of adult learners. Although the principles are consistently presented in a 
precise order, with one of the newer principles added to the beginning of the list and one added to the end, no 
explicit reason for the order is given, and the principles each have an internal integrity that suggest they can stand in 
any order and not lose their intended meaning. With this in mind, the examination of andragogy will start with the 
principle of motivation, as motivation theory is most clearly pertinent to it. Afterwards, the conventional order as 
presented by Knowles, et al. (1998) will be followed. Due to the confusion and potential misinterpretation that can 
accompany one-line summations of the principles of andragogy, (as discussed in Swanson and Holton, 2001) From 
this point, the principles will be referred to by either the number or italicized reference for them in Knowles, et 
al.(1999). 

Motivation 

The sixth principle of andragogy relates to motivation. The assumption about adult learners in this principle is 
that “while adults are responsive to some external motivators (better jobs, promotions, higher salaries, and the like) 
the most potent motivators are internal pressures (the desire for increased job satisfaction, self-esteem, quality of 
life, and the like).” (Knowles, et. al., 1998, p. 68) This straightforward assumption is readily supported by self- 
determination theory. Self-determination theory has been developed by Deci and Ryan as a model for understanding 
human motivation (1985, 1991, 2000; Ryan, 1993, 1995). Self-determination theory states that individuals have a 
basic drive toward growth as humans and that the needs for autonomy, relatedness, and competence are at the core 
of this drive. These three basic human needs of self-determination theory are intrinsic needs. Reviews of intrinsic 
motivation research (Deci & Ryan, 1985; Koestner & McClelland, 1990) articulate some general principles 
regarding the facilitation of internally motivated behaviors. Numerous studies have shown that these behaviors are 
most likely to occur under conditions that support perceived competence, such as challenging contexts and positive 
feedback, as well as those that support perceived autonomy, such as opportunities for choice and the absence of 
external rewards or controls. Hence, autonomy and competence are need drivers. The final drive, relatedness, is a 
drive to feel satisfied with involvement with other people. This need is based on social involvement, independent of 
task success or failure (Reis, et al. 2000) and can even occur when an individual is isolated and only perceives 
themselves as related (Ryan and Deci 2000). 

Self-determination theory gives support to adults being motivated by internal urges. However, one aspect of 
self-determination theory conflicts with an important premise of andragogy. It is that self-determination theory 
asserts that intrinsic motivations are more effective motivators for all humans, including children. Although 
Knowles (1984) acknowledges the potential for andragogy to apply to some children as well as most adults, a clear 
understanding of when andragogy is appropriate, rather than pedagogy, is not provided by examining the motivation 
principle through the lens of self-determination theory. 
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Socioemotional selectivity theory speaks to the problem of differentiating adults and children, but does not 
resolve this problem in the context of motivation completely. Socioemotional selectivity focuses on an individual’s 
relationship with time, goals, emotion and social networks. Carstensen (1987, 1991,1992,1993, 1995; Carstensen, 
Isaacowitz & Charles, 1999) originally proposed socioemotional selectivity in the context of understanding social 
networks in old age. The theory has expanded to include concepts of time perspective, the nature of goals and 
differentiation through the lifespan. Intrinsic motivation, at least its existence, is a core principle of socioemotional 
selectivity theory (Carstensen, et. al., 1999). Socioemotional selectivity also asserts that as an individual ages, they 
are more motivated by emotional regulating needs than knowledge related needs. Unfortunately, this distinction, 
while it suggests different impact of different motivators for adult and children, does not discriminate between 
intrinsic and extrinsic motivations but between two different types of intrinsic motivations. Thus, while 
socioemotional selectivity theory does provide a ground to think of adults and children differently which is useful in 
some of the other principles of andragogy, its utility does not fully extend to this principle. 

They Need to Know 

The first principle of andragogy, following the conventional listing, is they need to know. “Adults need to know 
why they need to learn something before undertaking it.” (Knowles, et. al., 1998, p. 64) An adult, when learning on 
their own, spends a large amount of energy and time trying to understand the value of the new learning; either the 
benefit from learning or the consequence of not learning. The adult learner needs either to be told or, even better, to 
be led to discover why certain knowledge is worth learning. 

The role of motivation in this principle is simply stated. Not knowing why learning something is important is 
associated with a state of low or no motivation. This relationship of motivation and understanding the consequences 
of an action, in this case learning, is also considered in self-determination theory. In the continuum of motivations, 
where intrinsic motivation is the most autonomous, amotivation is the least autonomous. Amotivation is 
characterized as acting either without intention (i.e. accidents) or with barely enough intention to perform a task. 
(Deci & Ryan 1985) Amotivation is the root of individuals ‘going through the motions’ but minimally engaging in 
an activity. Amotivation can be overcome in several ways. Two ways that are discussed by Ryan (1995) are 
making clear the connection between an action and desired outcomes, and making clear the individual’s ability to 
accomplish the task. To rephrase this statement in the context of adult learning, an adult learner will be brought 
from no motivation (amotivation) to motivation in regard to learning something by making clear to her that the 
learning is connected to goals she values and making clear her ability to learn the material. Making clear the 
connection between learning something and a goal is an ideal example of telling an adult why they need to know 
something. 

The Learner ’s Self Concept 

The second principle of andragogy states: “Adults have a self concept of being responsible for their own 
decisions, for their own lives.” (Knowles, et. al., 1998, p. 65) Andragogy asserts that adults have a need to be self- 
directing, and that often when engaging in education they see this need being unfulfdled. This perception is due to 
old social dynamics remembered from learning as a child, and is sometimes unintentionally reinforced by the 
educator. The violation of this principle, and the psychological conflict it causes for the learner, helps andragogy 
explain high drop out rates among adult learners. 

The definition of autonomy in self-determination theory is a desire to be the origin and cause of their own 
behavior. The similarity between andragogy’s assertion of learner’s self-concept and the definition of this basic 
need in self determination theory is readily evident. Both ideas are about self-control in regard to decision or 
behavior. In the case of self-determination theory, autonomy should not be confused with individualism. 
Individualism is characterized by being independent and solitary. In contrast, Ryan and Deci clarify autonomy as a 
“feeling that can be accompany any act, whether dependent or independent, collectivistic or individualistic” (2000, 
p. 74). As such, both the learner’s self concept and autonomy suggest that an individual feels that one has choice 
regardless of the social context. Given this similarity, cross-cultural research in self determination theory that found 
a positive relation between autonomy and collectivistic attitudes (Kim, Butzwel and Ryan 1998) may hold true for 
andragogy, and argue for the utility of the model in collectivist cultures. This would bolster andragogy against 
criticisms some have raised about the perspective andragogy takes on the individual and their context (Merriam and 
Caffarella, 1999). 

Again, self-determination theory causes a problem in that autonomy is a basic human need, not a basic adult 
need. Fortunately, socioemotional selectivity theory provides insight into differences among age groups that is more 
pointed in this case than for the previous andragogical principle. According to socioemotional selectivity theory, 
adults are more likely to pursue certain types of goals than children. 

Socioemotional selectivity focuses on two, broad, functional categories for motivational goals: goals related to 
the acquisition of knowledge and goals related to the regulation of emotion. Both of these goals are seen in a social 
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context. Knowledge related goals can be concerned with the acquisition of specific information, such as how to 
change a tire, or they can be concerned with gaining general information about an individual’s environment, social 
context, or some other system, such as how the highway system works. Observation, direct instruction and indirect 
instruction through various media such as books and the internet, play a central role in how individuals gain 
knowledge about social and instrumental matters (Carstensen, et. ah, 1999). The category of emotion regulating 
goals is broadly concerned with regulating the emotional state through interaction with others. The category of 
emotion regulating goals is broadly concerned with regulating the emotional state through interaction with others. If 
focused on specific emotions, an individual’s motive may be to avoid negative emotional states or engage in positive 
states (Tompkins, 1970). If the goal is focused on systemic emotional regulation, an individual’s motive may be a 
desire to find meaning, to feel emotionally connected to a group, or to taking responsibility for future generations 
(Lang and Carstensen, 2002). 

Both of these categories, knowledge related goals and emotion regulating goals, are seen as equally valuable 
and equally important to any given individual. The factor that mediates the choice of one type of goal over the other 
is an individual’s perspective on whether future time is constrained or expansive. This future time perspective is 
seen to vary with age: as a person grows older, time becomes more constrained because the reality of death becomes 
increasingly imminent. Therefore, an individual in their adolescent years is likely to have an expansive future time 
perspective, while the same individual in their old age will have a more constrained future time perspective 
(Carstensen 1987, 1991). The specific findings that are repeated throughout the research on socioemotional 
selectivity theory is that when future time perception is constrained, emotion regulating goals are preferred, and 
when future time perception is expansive, knowledge related goals are preferred. (Carstensen, et. ah, (1999) gives 
an extensive review of the research done prior to 1999.) 

Adults are more likely to pursue emotional regulating goals, while children are more likely to pursue knowledge 
related goals. (Fang & Carstensen, 2002) Knowledge related goals are about future potential, emotional regulating 
goals are present focused. The nature of the autonomy need is a present-focused need. Even in the pursuit of 
education, adults feel an urge to be responsible for themselves. Where younger people are willing to forgo some 
autonomy in order to pursue knowledge, adults are not looking to exercise autonomy at the current time of a class 
while learning new knowledge. 

Role of the Learner ’s Experience 

The third principle of andragogy is the role of the learner ’s experience. This principle proposes that adults have 
more experience and more diverse experience than children. As a consequence, the learner’s experience is a 
valuable resource in the classroom. This principle is not directly related to motivation the way the other principles 
of andragogy are. However, the implications of ignoring this principle have considerable impact on an adult 
learner’s motivation. This implication is one that Knowles, et al. (1998) call “subtle”(p.66) because it involves 
experience as a part of the person as a while, rather then in its own regard. Knowles, et. al. acknowledges that 
children have experience as well, but the relationship between the adult and their experience is different than the 
relationship between the child and their experience. An adult derives self-identity from their experiences, where a 
child’s identity tends to come from social connections, e.g. family, school, or sports teams. Because of the integral 
nature of prior experience to the identity of the adult learner, when their “experiences are ignored or devalued, adults 
will perceive this as rejecting not only their experience, but rejecting themselves as persons.” (Knowles, et al. 1998, 
p. 67) 

The detrimental effect of rejecting an adult learner’s experience can be understood through self-determination 
theory. Self-determination theory can give support to the assertion of regarding the connection between experience 
and self-image. The dynamic of the learner wanting their experience to be valued can be seen as a combination of 
the competence and relatedness needs. The need for competence encompasses the desire to experience having an 
effect on one’s environment (White, 1963) and the desire to control the outcomes of one’s behaviors. A learner’s 
prior experience is likely to be full of memories of activities that fulfilled the competence need. These experiences 
will be in multiple domains, both relevant ant not relevant to the classroom. When an educator rejects this 
experience, devaluing it as Knowles, et al. describe, that undermines the competency need. The relatedness need is 
one reason for this dynamic. Relatedness refers to an individual’s desire to feel satisfied with their involvement with 
others in a general sense, and more specifically to individual’s striving to relate to and care for others and to have 
others authentically relate to and care for them. (Deci and Ryan, 1985) In this case, the relationship with the 
instructor can cause the individual to question the value of their experience. This can cause a conflict between the 
relatedness need and the competency need. This conflict is an example of cognitive dissonance, a mental state that 
individuals try to avoid. (Festinger, 1957). If they cannot avoid it, individuals tend to discount one or the other idea. 
Because of this dissonance between an adult’s past experience and the instructor’s negative reaction to it, valuing 
past experience avoid the problem of either the instructor or the past experience being discounted. 
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Readiness to Learn 

The next prineiple in order is the readiness to learn. Andragogy assumes that adults are living their lives while 
learning. The eontexts of life-demands lead adults to prioritize different learnings at different points. At any given 
point in life, adults are “ready to learn those things they need to know and be able to do in order to eope effeetively 
with their real-life situations.” (Knowles, et al. 1998, p. 67) Andragogy suggests that real-life situations are major, 
eontextual situations. Examples they give inelude workers not being ready to learn supervisory skills until they are 
ealled to supervise and a woman not ready to learn about infant nutrition until an infant is imminent. 

Soeioemotional seleetivity theory’s eategorization of goals in to future-oriented, knowledge related goals and 
present-oriented, emotion regulating goals gives a framework to explain the meehanies of this prineiple. As future 
time perspeetive shortens, adults beeome more inelined to pursue emotion regulating goals, whieh are present 
foeused. Note that emotion regulating goals are not neeessarily about feeling happy, but rather about aehieving a 
positive state in the present. With the more expansive time frame perspeetive of a ehild, knowledge related goals are 
more likely to be pursued (Carstensen, et al., 1999). Readiness to learn is a matter of adults having more psyehie 
energy around goals that are present-foeused and satisfy eurrent needs than goals that are future-foeused and based 
on aequiring knowledge. Beeause of the energy foeus on eurrent-over-future, the worker in the example above 
would likely be spending time in the supervisory skills elass thinking about and possibly working out how to 
manage a problem with her eurrent workload or seheduling rather than learning the presented skills. 

The self-determination theory need of autonomy eould play a part in the readiness to learn prineiple as well. 
Real-life situations are likely to pressing eoneems for the adult learner. If not pressing, at least interesting. An adult 
learner would like to feel that she is ehoosing to study a partieular topie instead of being foreed to study it. With this 
eonsideration, an adult learner is likely to be more motivated to learn if they ehoose the topie, and soeioemotional 
seleetivity theory suggests they would be more likely to ehose a topie that is relevant to a eurrent problem. 
Orientation to Learning 

The final prineiple of andragogy is orientation to learning. Andragogy proposes that adult learners are life-, 
problem-, or task-eentered in their approaeh to learning. Eaeh of these three orientations has been proposed through 
the years, but they are in essenee the same. In faet, they arguably build on eaeh other: task-eentered would be 
eonsidered most effeetive if the task is relevant to an important problem, and problem-eentered would be most 
motivating when that problem is a life issue, rather than a trivial issue. Andragogy eonsiders all three of these 
orientations likely for adults, and a fourth orientation, eontent-foeused, more likely for ehildren. Knowles et. al 
(1998) emphasize the importanee of orientation to learning by deseribing the poor impaet of reading programs that 
were diseonneeted from life experienees and life problems and the powerful impaet of those same programs after the 
administrators eonneeted them to the learners’ eontext. 

This prineiple is very similar to the previous one, readiness to learn. Many of the underlying dynamies are the 
same and aeeordingly mueh of the diseussion of how soeioemotional seleetivity theory is evideneed in readiness to 
learn is appropriate for orientation to learning. However, there is a key differenee between the two prineiples. 
Where readiness to learn foeuses on engaging the adult learner to learn, orientation to learning foeuses on engaging 
the adult learner as they learn. In this ease, knowledge -related goals are eonsidered less effeetive in the proeess of 
learning as well as the inspiration for learning. One way soeioemotional seleetivity theory ean explain this is the 
adult learner’s relationship to the edueational setting. Most adult learners are in an edueational setting for a finite 
period time, with a elear starting point and a distinet finish. Contrast this with the ehild learner who has been in 
sehool for as long as they ean remember, and is years away from leaving sehool. At any given point in a ehild’s 
edueation before high sehool, his time left in sehool is between one-third and one-half of their eurrent life span. 
Now eonsider that researehers have found that soeioemotional prineiples eonneeted to the proximity-of-death are 
also triggered by other endings For example, one study was administered in Hong Kong just before rejoining the 
People’s Repub lie of China, and another study asked partieipants to frame their answers in the eontext of planning to 
emigrate in two weeks. (Fung, Carstensen and Lutz , 1999). Conneeting these two thoughts eould lead to the idea 
that the imminenee of the edueation ‘ending’ for an adult eould be behind the impaet of methods that utilize eurrent, 
eontextual problems. 

The eompetenee need in self-determination theory also gives insight into adult learners’ orientation. As 
eompetenee is the ability to have an effeet on the environment or to be effeetive in tasks (Deei & Ryan, 2000), a task 
orientation would seem to fulfill this need more handily than eontent orientation. The eompetenee need suggests 
that an adult learner would strive to use new learning to inerease eompetenee. If this is not done as part of the 
formal edueation, the learner will do this on her own. This energy is potential in the learning environment. Content 
oriented edueation leaves it untapped. A task- or problem oriented method would tap this energy, and eonsequently, 
lead to more produetive learning. 
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Conclusions and Recommendations 

The two motivation theories of self-determination theory and soeioemotional seleetivity add depth and perspeetive 
to andragogy. Using the theories, mueh of the underlying assumptions of andragogy eould be validated through 
empirieal researeh. Self-determination theory opens up the internal motivators that Knowles refers to in the 
prineiples of andragogy. Soeioemotional seleetivity theory gives insight into the ‘adult’ aspeet of andragogy, and 
why adults have the motivations aseribed to them as well as differing perspeetives than ehildren. 

Eaeh prineiple of andragogy is supported in to some extent through examination through the lens of self- 
determination theory and soeioemotional seleetivity. The prineiple of they need to know is supported by the self- 
determination strategies for overeoming amotivation. Self-determination theory direetly suggests informing 
individuals of how an aetion relates to their own goals. The learner ’s self concept, with its foeus on personal 
responsibility, is strongly supported by the autonomy need in self-determination theory. The desire of a learner 
wanting to have their experienee valued - the role of the learner ’s experience - ean be seen as a eombination of the 
eompetenee and relatedness needs of self-determination theory. Readiness to learn is supported by soeioemotional 
seleetivity’s understanding of the impaet of eurrent and future goals in adults. The support for motivation being 
intrinsie is inherent in both soeioemotional seleetivity and self-determination theory. Finally, the learner’s 
orientation to learning being foeused on problems rather than eontent is supported by soeioemotional seleetivity in 
its understanding of an adult’s orientation towards time and how that impaets goal seleetion. 

Soeioemotional seleetivity theory gives a proeess for delineating the ehild learner from the adult learner in 
regard to motivation. The effeet of future time perspeetive on goal seleetion delineates age well, although it does this 
in regard to time-from-ending rather than time-from beginning and is not solely assoeiated with age in years. 
However, sinee the definition of adult is one that is argued in the field, this new eoneeptualization - adulthood based 
on proximity to death - should not undermine the utility of the theory. By eategorizing knowledge related goals and 
emotion regulating goals and providing a framework for understanding an individual’s preferenee for eaeh, 
soeioemotional seleetivity theory provides an explanation for the adult learner’s readiness to learn and orientation to 
learning. 

The insight and depth that these theories add is hypothetieal in nature. Before being eonsidered valid, the 
eonneetions stated in this paper need empirieal testing. This would not be a ehallenge. Both self determination 
theory (Kasser, Davey, and Ryan, 1992) and soeioemotional seleetivity (Carstensen, 1991) have instruments that 
measure the theories. As a first step, replieating the results studies previously done with adult learners eould validate 
that eonneetion. Beyond that, a new instrument eould be devised to measure the andragogieal qualities in 
motivation for adult learners. Other questions would be more ehallenging to answer, sueh as measuring and 
eomparing the effeetives of eontent and problem oriented methodologies and the satisfaetion of the eompeteney 
need. However, a planned proeess of testing the general eoneept and progressively narrowing the foeus would 
enable a new braneh of researeh to delve into the intrieaeies of andragogy. 

Contribution to New Knowledge 

This paper eontributes to new knowledge in two ways. Conneeting andragogy to reeent psyehologieal 
motivation theories adds a new dimension to this extensively-used model. With this new dimension eomes a 
potential for validating andragogy through empirieal researeh as suggested by Davenport and Davenport. Also, 
these two motivation theories are sound, eurrent and well-tested. Both have been eross-eulturally validated. Self- 
determination theory has been examined in multiple eultures (Sheldon, et. al, 2004) and a several studies in 
soeioemotional seleetivity have foeused on examining it in eultural eontexts (Fung, Lai, & Ng, 2001; Fung, 
Carstensen & Lang 2001; Fung, Carstensen & Lutz , 1999). Utilizing these theories to anehor a validation strategy 
for andragogy will help develop a sound argument for andragogy as a eross-eulturally applieable model. 

The seeond eontribution this paper makes is in the realm of eross-diseiplinary understanding in HRD. Although 
the field is said to be anehored by psyehology, eeonomies and systems thinking(Swanson & Holton, 2000), the adult 
learning aspeet of the field is dominated by a sehool of thought that rejeets many psyehologieal theories. In faet, 
Wolodowski, in talking about motivation in adult learning, speeifieally diseounts psyehologieal theories (1999). 
This paper should reintroduee the field of psyehology in the realm of adult learning in HRD. The reeent advanees in 
motivation, soeial psyehology and eognitive psyehology should be examined for potential applieations in the HRD 
field. 
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